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Can Family Planning 
Solve Population Problem? 


In Brief: 

Malthus blamed the poor for their poverty by saying 
that their high fertility was responsible for their 
poverty. With access to resources through the 
colonies under their control and places to migrate, 
the First World countries did not experience popula- 
tion pressures and declines in economic condition. 
However there was a great revival of the Malthusian 
Theory for explaining the poverty in the resource 
depleted Third World. 


India accepted family planning as a national policy 
in 1952. It’s objectives were essentially welfare of the 
people. Fearing the consequences of growing Third 
World, family planning programmes were promoted 
by UN and First World. More than 90% of the Third 
World populations are now covered by these 
Pipey nes. gece for pressurising Third World 
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PROBLEM? 


India:First Country To Launch Family Planning Programme. 

Indian population showed a rising trend over each decadal census count. At 
the first count of this century the population of the country was 238.4 million. 
India became independent in 1947 and the 1951 census count showed the 
population to be 361.1 million. The rate of growth during the decade 1941-1951 
was 13.31 per cent 


The First Five Year Plan had mentioned that the effect of an increase of the 
population cannot be judged solely in terms of the effect on the per capita in- 
come. Relationship between population growth and enconomic development 
was seen as complex by the official Plan document. The document stated, " It is 
not possible to judge whether or not an increasing population is favourable or 
unfavourable to development --- (However) the pressure of population is so 
high that a reduction in the rate of growth must be regarded as major des- 
cideratum. To some extent, improvement in living standards and more 
widespread education, especially among women, will themeselves tend to lower 
the rate. But positive measures are also necessary for inculcation of the need 
and techniques of family planning.” 


The First Five Year Plan did not consider it necessary to probe these pronoun- 
cements or to investigate further the possible determinants and factors that 
restrain the population growth or set targets for changing the growth rate. 
Neither did the Second Plan. 


The Second Five Year Plan stated, "Regarding population growth, only a few 
observations seem necessary. Rates of population growth can be altered only 
over a period, and in planning for a limited period, one has to go by the results 
of the trends which commenced earlier. Nevertheless, over a period, the out- 
come of developmental efffort can be noticably different if population trends 
are altered in the right direction. This is one of those fields in which tradition- 
al modes of thought and behaviour are apt to offer considerable resistance to 
rational approaches and not many countries can be said to have any definite 
population policy at government level. Yet, these modes or attitudes are chan- 
geable and are probably changing faster than is sometimes realised. The logic 
of effects is unmistakable and there is no doubt that under conditions prevail- 
ing in countries like India, a high rate of population growth is bound to affect 
adversly the rate of economic advance and living standards. ---- Indications 
clearly are that even with the utmost effort which can be made --- and has to be 
made --- at this stage to bring down birth rates, population pressure is likely to 
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become morc acutc in the coming years. This highlights the nced for a large and 
active programme aimed at restraining population growth, even as it reinforces 
the case for a massive developmental effort." (2) 


The results of the 1961 census, which became available after the Second Plan 
period was completed, showed an excess of as much as 7 million over what upto 
then was considered a high estimate of 431 million. In the light of these figures 
the Third Plan stated, "The objective of stabilising the growth of population over 
a reasonable period must therefore be at the very centre of planned develop- 
ment. The programme of family planning, involving intensive education, 
provision of facilities and advice on the largest scale possible and widespread 
popular effort in every rural and urban community has therefore the greatest 
significance." : 


The Third Plan devoted attention to spelling out the programme, means and 
logistics of mounting the family planning movement. The objectives of the first 
three Plans were to provide clinics and the services, which the couples should 
avail of. In these Plans there were no attempts of management or manipulation 
of birth rate or the population growth rates through government enforced 
programmes. 3 


Population And Socio-Economic Conditions: 


Malthusian Theory On Population. | 
At this stage it may be worthwhile looking at the developments in the the field 
of population and its relationship to socio-economic conditions of pcople. 


Malthus is generally believed to be the father of the study of population and 
its relationship to living conditions. 


Writing in 1798 in his "An Essay on Population” Mathus stated, "Population, 
when unchecked, increases in a geometrical ratio. Subsistence increases only in 
an arithmetical ratio. Mathus pointed out that the population grows since therc 
is an excess of births over deaths, He therefore suggested that the increase in 
population can be checked through two ways, namely, either by diminition in 
the births, or an increase in the deaths. These checks are recognised as preven- 
tive and positive respectively. Malthus did not advocate contraception for 
preventing births, but advocated moral restrain. 


Malthus stated that "positive checks to population are extremely various --- 
under the head may be enurmerated all unwholesome occupations, severe 
labour and exposure to seasons, extreme poverty, bad nursing of children, great 
towns, excesses of all kinds, the whole trains of common diseases and cpidemics, 
wars, pleague and famine." In the second edition of the Essay on Population in 
seus Malthus strengthened his theory and suggested postponement of marriage 
(especially for the poor) to create the necessary balance between the popula- 
tion growth and supply of foodstuffs to avoid hardships. 
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Malthusian theory must be seen in the context of the then prevailing political 
situation in Europe. French revolution was seen as a threat by the wealthy clas- 
ses, since it inspired confirmation of the idea that the possiblilites for the expan- 
sion and improvement of human society are immense, once political and class 
barriers have been torn away. 


In reality in preceding couple of decades there were other writers who had 
propounded views similar to Malthus. But the style and vigour of the writing of 
Malthus had a greater impact and it clearly demonstrated the futility of attempts 
to improve the workers’ lot and theory to confirm that the Poor Laws, which 
tried to mitigate the hardships of the workers, tended to stimulate population 
growth and, were therefore against the true interests of the working class. 


Malthusian theory was largely discredited by 1870 or thereabout. This came 
about mainly because of the developments in the agricultural technology. In 
1840 came the first chemical revolution in agriculture, with the introduction of 
artificial fertilisers. A couple of decades later, the supply situation for the food 
and raw materials was changed considerably by the opening of the Suez canal 
and by improvements in ocean transport that brought vast and empty lands over- 
seas closer to the relatively densly populated countries of Europe. Agricultural 
mechanisation began by 1890 and coupled with the earlier developed tech- 
nological innovations, there was considerable improvement in food production. 
With release of population pressures through migration on the prevailing situa- 
tion, Malthusian doctrine was eclipsed by 1860 - 1870 and thereafter. 


Mention here must be made of Mill and his population policy. Writing in 1848 
he had suggested birth control through preventive techniques, contraception, 
which were condemned by Malthus as unnatural and vicious. Mill also advo- 
cated radical redistribution of income and a socialist organization of produc- 
tion. 


Rapid population growth in Europe was accompanied by more rapid 
economic development providing evidence contrary to Malthus’ main thesis: 
population tends to outrun means of subsistance. By the end of the nineteenth 
century it was a common knowledge that fertility levels in Europe were falling 
and it was felt that the birth rates would stabilise in the future. 


Demographic Transion Theory: 
Experience Of First World, Negation Of Malthusian Theory. 


Based on the experience of the countries that are generally recognised as 
developed, a theory of demographic transistion was postulated by Frank Notes- 
tein in 1945. © The theory explained the three stages through which the popula- 
tions of the developed countries passed to achieve the reduction and stability 
in their growth rates. The first stage had populations having high birth and high 
death rates resulting in minimal or no growth. The fertility is high in the first 
stage because of, "religious doctrines, moral codes, laws, education, community 
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customs, marriage habits and family organisations --- all focused towards main- 
taining high fertility." (1) Prevailing high mortality also necessiated high fertility 
to assure survival. 


In the second stage of transition with improvements in socio-economic stand- 
ards, improved sanitation, better nutrition, the mortality showed declines. The 
process of modernisation which had set in, also destroyed the props for high 
fertility and the populations entered third stage of transition with low fertility 
as well as low mortality and resulting in low growth rates. 


It is widely believed by the demographers that over time, all the populations 
in the world will pass through the stages of transition. Implicit faith in the 
demographic transition and that all the population will pass through three 
stages, underlies most of the work of demographic projection of birth and death 
rates, as well as the size of population of the future. Only the interval interven- 
ing the stages of transition is believed to differ for different populations. 


Fear Of Consequences Of Growing Populations Of ThirdWorld: 
Rebirth of Malthusian Theory. 


Several internationally well known economists, anthropologists, sociologists 
and demographers, were deeply disturbed over the growth rates of the popula- 
tions of the developing countries. In November 1954 a roundtable discussion 
was held at the Institute of the Norman Wait Harris Memorial Foundation at 
the University of Chicago. The subject of discussion was population and world 
politics. The papers presented show a serious concern of the experts from the 
First World countries about the political consequences of the expanding 
populations of the developing countries. Kingsley Davis, ‘°’ one of the par- 
ticipants of the discussion, summarised the thinking of the experts, in his presen- 
tation. 


Davis pointed out that in 1913 about thirty percent of the world population 
lived as colonies of the Western countries. As a consequence of the contact with 
the Western culture, including the idea of the nation - state, there evolved a 
movement for indepndence. By 1950, the population dependent on the Western 
world had reduced to 8 percent of the world total. The new independent na- 
tions had to find ways to maintain independence and their integrity in the high- 
ly competitive world. "Hence they have shown on the one side, a strong desire 
to borrow industrial and economic instrumentalities, and on the other side, an 
equally strong desire to reject domination by the West and to reject those ele- 
ments in the Western culture which offend their tradional values.” Under these 


conditions the Western countries saw an attraction for Communisim among the 
non-Western countries. 


Davis showed that the higher growth rates of the populations of the non- 
Western free world also meant their growing voice in the international affairs. 
Analysing the population figures, in 1950 Davis showed that of the eighty-one 
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countries seventy lived in free world and had 1,450 million inhabitants against 
800 million in the eleven countries under Communist control. In the free world 
46 Western countries had a population of 648 million and remaining 24 -- the 
non-Western free countries -- had a population of 800 million. "It seems, then, 
that insofar as power results from sheer numbers, the importance of non- 
Western and less developed areas will increase, and that these will continue to 
be the main prizes in the Cold War between Communism and anti-Com- 
munism.” The conflict between the Communist and the free world was due to 
the efforts to win the underdeveloped areas. Davis saw that the countries that 
were underdeveloped were plagued with social and economical problems. 
Prominent among the problems were the demographic factors contributing to 
inefficiency -- redundant population, high death and sickness rates, immobility, 
and high agrarian density. "These and other problems make them relatively im- 
potent and also extermely ‘ripe’ for change, with Communism and anti-Com- 
munism offering alternative solutions." 


In the ultimate Davis concluded, that the demographic problems of the un- 
derdeveloped countries , make them more vulnerable to Communism. In that 
case, Davis asks, what population policies can the world pursue? In his opinion, 
appropriate policy will be the control of birth rates, the lowering of death rates, 
provision of technical assistance and economic aid and the formation of military 
alliance. "Such a combination of policies, if carried through effectively, would 
strengthen the free world in its constant fight against encroachment." 


It is significant that on December 18, 1962, The General Assembly of the 
United Nations carried a resolution asserting the relationship between popula- 
tion growth and economic development. The Assembly authorised United Na- 
tions to take steps designed to provide assistance in population problem . 
Simultaneously the Government of United States of America issued a "State- 
ment of United States Policy." This statement expressed the concern of the 
United States about its own and world population trends. It stated that each na- 
tion must determine its own population policy, applauded the efforts of the 
United Nations and its affiliated agencies in the field, and offered to help other 
nations, upon request, to find potential sources of information and assistance 
on ways and means of dealing with population problem. 


The growing populations of the Third World countries were causing grave 
concerns among scholars in the First World. Dorn stated, "Millions of persons 
in Asia, Africa and Latin America now are aware of the standard of living en- 
joyed by Europeans and North Americans. They are demanding the opportunity 
to attain the same standard, they resist the idea that they must permanantely be 
content with less. As population continues to increase more rapidly than ability 
to satisfy needs and desires, political unrest, perhaps leading to the violent over- 
throw of existing governments, become almost inevitable. The principle of 
public support for social welfare plans for their populations is now accepted by 
many nations. The desirability of extending the principle to the international 
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level in order to support the economic development of less developed nations 
has not yet been generally accepted by the wealthier nations. Even if this prin- 
ciple should be accepted it is not as yet clear that the wealthier nations will long 
be willing to support the uncontrolled breeding of the populations receiving as- 
sistance." 


Growing Third World: 
Moral Authority To First World To Advocate Fertility Control 


"Dorn commented,” The results of human reproduction no longer are solely 
~ the concern of the two persons immediately involved, nor of their families, nor 
even of the nations of which they are citizens. A stage has been reached in the 
demographic development of the human races when the rate of reproduction 
of any part of the globe may affect the health and welfare of the rest of the world’s 
populations."\"’’. 

The moral authority of the "European Peoples" to advocate fertility control to 
the populations of the "underdeveloped areas" is explained by Taeuber. She 
said, "the expansion of European people through the underdeveloped areas was 
an expansion of Christian culture. Birth rates were declining in Europe, and 
they declined among European peoples overseas. The general impact on the 
other peoples involved stability or increase in birth rates, not decline. There are 
classic instances of rising birth rates in Micronesian Islands. Here missionaries 
defined native mores as sinful. High birth rates followed the religious conver- 
sions. In vast portions of Mainland Asia, practices that had long existed, came 
to be regarded as backward, if not indeed barbarian. Infanticide and exposure 
declined. The remarriage of widows became more frequent. Concubinage be- 
came less frequent. Then too, improving nutrition and better health led to in- 
creasing birth rates. In some areas birth rates may still rise higher before they 
begin to decline -- Ideals of mortality control were spread assiduosly, ideals of 
fertility control were not.” og 


In this context it is useful to remember Malthusian theory of population. Mal- 
thus stated that population tends to increase at a faster rate than its means of 
subsistance. His opinion about the effects of growing population and shortage 
of resources was, disease, famine or other disastors, widespread poverty and 
degradition. In other words Malthus provided causes of underdevelopement. 


It is important to note that as pointed out by Bondestam (13) Malthus came 
out with his theory in 1798, when the Industrial Revolution with the introduc- 
tion of steam engine in England, towards the end of the 18th. century, did not 
conduce to any immediate economic and social amelioration to the fast grow- 
ing urban population. The poverty of masses required an explanation which did 
not challange the interests of the propertied minority who accumulated profits 


from the incrcase in production. Malthus therefore explained the poverty of the 
working class as caused by its over growth. 
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Thinking that there is a natural division of poor and the rich prevailed and is 
amply proved by writings of Townsend. (4) He says, "Jt scems to bea law of na- 
ture that the poor should be, to a certain degree, improvident, that there may 
always be some to fulfil the most survile, the most sordid, and the most ignoble 
offices of the community.The stock of human happiness is thereby much in- 
creased whillst the more delicate are not only relieved from drudgery -- but are 
left at liberty without interruption to pursue those callings which are suited to 
their various dispositions." 


Basically, Malthus and several others like him, based their arguments on the 
belief that there is an unquestioned division of people into wealthy and unweal- 
thy and their logic defended unequal distribution of resources and priviledges 
for a few. 


Coale opined that, "Anyone examining the estimates of per capita income or 
other indexes of material well being, must be impressed with the wide difference 
by a factor of ten or more between the wealthiest and the poorest countries. 
The countries with the highest average income are those that have undergone 
industrialisation or modernisation and the countries with lowest income are 
those that retain traditional techniques of production and modes of industrial 
organization (with predominance of agriculture in most instances) that have 
persisted without essential change for generations. (15) Coale also showed that 
a decline in birth rate operates to increase per capita income, in the short-run, 
by dampening the rate of population increase and reducing the burden of child 
dependency without major effect on the size of the labour force; and in the long 
run ape and the growth of the labour force and lower population den- 
sity. 


How First World Solved Its Population Problem: 
Use Of Third World Resources 


In the context of the above statements about the economic developments in 
the "wealthiest" and the "poorest" countries, it is necessary to look at the histor1- 
cal facts that highlight the economic developments in the "wealthiest" countries. 


It is recorded that "the expansions of economic productions was achieved by 
European empires by exploiting the natural resources as well as the labour force 
of the conquered territory. Labour was forcibly taken from the subject society 
to where imperial authorities and enterpreneurs thought they would be more 
useful in some other possessions or even in the metropolitan centre itself. Such 
labour migrations have played a significant role in the economic development 
of the Western societies. Western economic growtth thrived essentially on 
African slavery (15th. to 19th. century), Asian indenture (19th. and 20th. cen- 
tury) and free migrant labour involving movement of desparate groups from a 
variety of peripheries to industrial societies (19th. century to date)." 


In the course of their expansion at the beginning of the second millennium, 
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Europeans launched colonies for the production of commodities they lacked. 
Sugar industry along the Southern coast of Iberia, was operated by using Arabs 
and by using slaves from West Africa. , 


When slave owning was not practicable economic enterpreneurs resorted to 
importation of Asians under indenture. Indentured labour was used for ex- 
panding European empires, including those in Asia. Initiated in 1830 the prac- 
tice lasted until well into the 20th. century and involved the relocation of many 
millions. | 

The emigration "push" from Asia was itself fostered by the incorporation of 
that continent into the European dominated world economy. In the Indian case, 
the growing supply pool was attributable to the character of British Policies 
which introduced another element of uncertainty, another complex web of 
parasites and exploiters of the village (e.g. the new officials of the British Raj), 
a considerable shift and concentration of ownership, a growth of peasant debt 
and poverty. Since India was also undergoing a systematic deindustralisation, 
no domestic labour market arose to absorb the displaced rural population, 
which early in the 19th. century was recruited to man the new European plan- 
tation of Southeast Asia. The emigration rapidly grew in size spilling even 
beyond the British Empire. For the period 1830 to 1870, an estimated well over 
a million for British and French plantations, more comprehensive count of 
emigration to the West Indies, South Africa and Ceylon, gives 2.7 million for 
the period 1834 to 1913. But as many destinations are left out, including larger 
importers, such as Mauritius and Malaya, the overrall total was even higher. 


"For three hundred years, from around 1600 to 1914 a dominant feature of the 
world was the fact that the two aspects of European influence -- the growth and 
spread of European people and the growth and spread of European culture, - 
were both rising together. Gaining momentum with the Industrial Revolution, 
reaching their combined pinnacle in the 19th. and early 20th. century, these two 
processes flowed along together. They were intimately related. The Europeans 
were evolving a culture which gave them an increasing capacity to multiply and 
to migrate abroad; and this multiplication and dispersion, in turn enabled them 
to make further advances in culture." Demographically significant numbers of 
people left the United Kingdom, Scandanavia, Italy and Central and Eastern 
Europe in the 19th and early 20th. century, mostly to North and South America, 
but with some migration to Australia, New Zeland and South and East Africa. 
Some forty million migrants setteled in the United States alone -- a far higher 
proportion of the European population than is the case for all but a handful of 
contemporary developing countries. By 1950 the number of people of European 
ancestry had risen to approximately eight times what it had been three hundred 


years earlier i.e. to almost a third of the world’s population from perhaps 18 per 
cent at the earlier date. ‘“"’ 


onan fertility of the Third World countries, during the earlier years, did not 
isturb the First World capitalists because the importations of labour was of 
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economic advantage to them. "Whatever the actual costs of purchase or capture 
may be, the importation of external labour means that the receiving economy 
does not incur the opportunity costs of alternative uses of that labour and costs 
of reproducing it, are borne by the society of origin."?) 


Economists justified slavery by proposing a theory which said that in an 
agricultlural economy where land and labour are the only factors of production, 
frec land, free workers and a leisure-class of non working land owners, cannot 
exist together. For land owners obtain income beyond what they can produce 
with thes own hand, they must impose restrictions of some sort on the labour 
force.” 


It needs to be mentioned here that countries such as Canada, at their highest 
fertility, had a Total Fertility Rate (TFR) or the average number of children per 
woman, as 8, whereas Indian TFR has never been more than 6. 


The believers in the Demographic Transistion Theory therefore find justifica- 
tion in pushing population control programmes. In 1952, J ohn Rockfeller 3rd. 
established Population Council. And in the same year International Planned 
Parenthood Federation (IPPF) was established to promote family planning. 
What is overlooked by these population experts is that the decrease in the 
populations of the European countries was not because they controlled their 
fertility but they could manipulate to disperse their populations over areas out- 
side their countries. This helped them in raising their standards of living and 
consequently a desire for lower fertility. 


The interests of the wealthy in the antinatalist policies for Third World 
countries arise out of the menace that they see in unequal consumption of the 
world’s resources and to the continued explotiation of raw products and cheap 
labour of the periphery. No political, economic or military efforts are spared to 
protect these interests, Director of IPPF, Carl Wahren, described Egyptian 
population breeding like locust. And Ehrlich said " we can no longer afford 
mearly to treat the Septoms of the cancer of population growth. The cancer 
itself must be cut out.) 


Bondestam >) points out that "This preaching of a doomsday philosophy is 
dangerous, as it diverts the attention from political realities, gives rise to despair 
and paves the way for myopic nationalism and racialism. In British news papers 
a few years ago one read big advertisements on "the population explosion" in 
the Third World and its effects on the global resources. It was a big drive in 
favour of a global birth control programme with the affecting name "Countdown 
Campaign." In the first phase one million pounds was the intended collection. 
The campaign, in collaboration with the IPPF and "supported by a team of dis- 
tinguished and most articulate business men" planned a crusade in the name of 
Malthus, because, according to the advertisement: 


England is not selfsupporting. In order to feed our 56 million 
people we have to import food. But if the population in those 
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countries , from which we import food, continues to grow at the 
present pace we shall have less to manage with, less to export, 
and all, including the people in the wealthy nations, will suffer. 


Bondestam says, "the inhabitants of the affluent countries, are on an average, 
13 times richer than those of the capitalist countries. This means that a ninefold 
increase in the number of the poorest half of the world’s population (with un- 
changed per capita consumption) would result in the same additional exploita- 
tion of the resources of the world as a doubling of the living standards of the 
now living most affluent one-fifth or one-sixth of the world’s population. This 
shows how the neo-Malthusian focusing on the birth rate in the periphery only 
serves to mystify and to divert the attention from the ravaging effects of the 
capitalist over-production in the centre. Valuable, and for the future indispen- 
sable resources of the periphery, are exported to the rich countries to satisfy 
their growing wealth. This has indeed nothing to do with the rate of reproduc- 
tion of the poor." 7 


The interests of the wealthy is to deter numbers of people from growing. They 
have none, in the welfare of the poor, even to prevent them from dying. This 
cynical paradox was described by an expert on West Africa, Rolf Gustavsson in 
a Swedish radio programme in early 1974. He said, "the meat consumption in 
West and East Europe and in Japan is expected to grow rapidly during the com- 
ing decades and the experts are calculating upon a meat crises. It is difficult to 
solve it in Europe as the consumption of milk and butter does not increase as 
that of meat - hence the butter mountain in the EEC. But the international ex- 
perts have found a way out of this dilemma. Locate the meat production to the 
underdeveloped countries for e.g. to the West African savannah. Thereby we 
avoid the butter mountain and the meat will be cheaper (due to the high labour- 
intensity of cattle-breeding and the much cheaper manpower in Africa.) And 
all this exercise is facilitated by the drought, because if the nomads succumb to 
starvation there will be no problems to expropriate huge areas for cattle ranches. 
It is against this background one can hear so-called experts saying that "the 
drought and the starvation solve certain problems" but it is only to the bencfit 
of certain interests. For the masses of people the drought and the starvation are 
a tragedy and a testimony of their powerlessness. 


To Margaret Sanger?” one of the founders of IPPF, the growth of poor in 
America, was a menace to the social balance. She believed that the American 
public was too heavily taxed to maintain a "growing stock of morons" who 
threatened the very foundation of the American civilisation. -- "It is not surpris- 


ing to establish that the suffrage of the imbecile is equivalent to that of the genius. 
The future is not bright." 


Resource Depletion Larger By The First World. 
: ne 5 problems are seen as caused by population which grows the fastest. But 
i Coes not require much investigation to realise that the same group consumes 
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the least, totally as well as per capita, seen both from a national and from an in- 
ternational perspective. It is ironical that the poverty of the periphery and the 
growing gap between the rich and the poor is explained by the faster growth of 
the poor and not the political development. "No other phenomenon casts a 
darker shadow over the prospects for international developement than the stag- 
gering growth of population. It is evident that it is a major cause of the large dis- 
crepancy between rates of economic improvement in rich and poor countries.” 
says Lester Pearson Report of 1969, "Partners in Development." 


The Indian population policy has an objective of reducing birth rate, assum- 
ing that it will reduce growth rate and promote economic development. 
However precise relationship between population change and economic 
development of a country is complex. Since Bucharest Conferencee the 
relationship has come under attack, especially from the Third World countries. 
These countries argued that economic development in the Third World 
countries is hampered by the First World countries cornering the world resour- 
ces rather than the sizes of their populations. Sinha argued that demographic 
factors do not play a significant role in determining the rate of saving in a country 
like India. In his opinon, a given decline in fertility implies much smaller decline 
in dependency burden measured in terms of ratio between the standard con- 
sumer-producer units. Sinha also pointed out that the bulk of savings in India 
are accounted by top 1 or 2 per cent of population, who have smaller families 
and their expenditure that is linked to family size, forms only a small fraction of 
their income.‘ 


Joshi argues that, "a hiatus between thought and practice is a moral problem 
which is resolved in an opportunistic manner. Thus, in order to live on as com- 
fortably as possible with the moral discord in their heart, people there need an 
economical theory that diverts attention from this moral discord. Against this 
background, economic theory, a segment of the total culture, becomes modu- 
lated to serve opportunistic rationalisation needs. 


The Malthusian thesis is an important part of the economic theory which is 
pressed into service for coping with this moral dilemma. If the propensity of 
the poor to multiply faster than the available means of sustenance is held as the 
most important reason for the low levels of living of the poor, the poor themsel- 
ves should bear the main responsibility for the state of their misery. In other 
words, the better off section of a society need have no qualms of conscience. 
The stand exonerated them from any blame or responsibility for contributing 
to the misery of the poor. 


As the Western countries entered the phase of material affluence, the Mal- 
thusian thesis gradually receded into the background. It was however revived 
by Westerrn writers in the face of the economic problems of Asian countries. 
Not much analysis is required to reveal the ideological motivation of this Great 
Revival of Malthus in relation to the underdeveloped countries.’ 


On the interest of the First World countries in the "population problem" of 
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the developing world, Gadgil says, " For about 200 years the European people 
have been used to thinking themselves as the natural ruling powers. It has been 
with great reluctance and strenuous opposition at each stage, that they have ad- 
mitted nations of other race to a positiion of even theoretical equality. If now 
these countries, some of whom are extremely populous, attain to a status of 
something like real equality, the mental adjustment required of European 
people in accepting this fact would undoubtedly put them under great strain. 
There is no doubt that this is partly the explanation of the a great attention paid 
by the Anglo-Americans to the population problem of the Asian countries." 


"According to strong conviction in the Western countries, it was the failure of 
the developing countries to control the expansion of their populations that was 
most responsible for nullifying efforts to raise their per capita incomes through 
developement assistance. Indeed, there was a growing belief that population 
policy was the key to the development of poor countries, as reflected in Presi- 
dent Johnson’s remark in 1965 that five dollars spent on population control was 
worth one hundred spent on economic assistance, and in the rising sums the - 
Western countries devoted assistance in population programs.” 


Gadgil’s observations are corroberated by Davis when he points out that post 
World War I, the European countries no longer hold the political power they 
held earlier. He says that "best single index of a nation’s power is its total in- 
come. This in turn is a function of its population size and its productive efficien- 
cy -- The reason why population size is a major determinant of the total popula- 
tion is the principal factor in the size of the labour force.” 


"For.the rich countries of the West the commitment to the concept of inter- 
national equality involves the obligation to make substantial contribution to the 
programmes for reduction of international disparities in levels of living by help- 
ing to raise incomes in poorer countries. The view that the responsibility for the 
prevalence of poverty in the underdeveloped world rests on its continuing at- 
tachment to archaic social institutions and overpopulation, serves to divert at- 
tention away from this moral problem.” 


Bucharest Emphasises Population Growth Is Outcome Of 
Underdevelopment 

At the World Population Conference at Bucharest in 1974, Third World 
countries argued that over population of their countries was an outcome of their 


underdevelopment. Effort of the Western countries was displacing the question of 
redistribution of world’s wealth and resources. Population growth in the rich 
nations might be slow but one birth in the United States, is the “ecological 
equivalent" of twenty five in India (if not more). 


13 
The "Elite" In Third World Support Family Planning. 


Joshi points out that "the ruling elites in many underdeveloped countries have 
turned into ardent believers in "family planning" idea. --- In India, before and 
after independence, the political elite has been propagating the equality idea 
among the masses with great force. But the equality principle conflicts sharply 
with the inherited institutional structure based on inequality. In this situation, 
the elites with vested interests to protect, are opportunistically sensitive to every 
possibility of an evolution competing with the equality ideal and every belief 
tending to neutralise it. The “overpopulation idea” offers such a possibility to 
the elites of the underdeveloped countries. It prevents scientific enquiry from 
being focused on inconvenient facts of inequality between the haves and the 
have-nots and their contribution to the poverty of the masses. It is partially, if 
not wholly, responsible for the neglect of the more crucial problems of economic 
growth in the underdeveloped countries-- the aggravation of the population 
“problem” in India atleast, partly due to the institutional change that has resulted 
‘athe erosion of the traditional means of employment at a much faster rate than 
the creation of the new means of employment. The population problem draws 
its or cumulatively from the enlarging proportion of the people so af- 
fected." 


Mamdani collected data from Khanna in Punjab, where he had worked ear- 
lier with a project propagating family planning. He concluded that there is an 
inherant economic logic in folk-wisdom or folk-mythology extolling the idea of 
more children. "People are not poor because they have large families. Quite the 
contrary, they have large families because they are poor." 


Poorer classes can be induced, therefore, to prefer smaller families, when they 
are liberated from the compulsions of seeking security through their own fami- 
ly structure and when the responsibility for providing security is shared, if not 
taken over, by the larger economic system. 


While accepting that the size and growth rate of the population needs an im- 
mediate attention, it needs to be pointed out that the solution to the population 
problem does not lie in implementation of a high pressure family planning 


programme that denies distributive justice to the masses. It is essential that no 
constraints on scientific enquiry are accepted. 


Government Policies Neglect Poor. 

Per capita income in India has shown an increase from Rs. 632.8 in 1970 - 71 
to Rs. 797.7 by 1985 - 86 (at 1970 - 71 prices). (37) and yet 271 million or 37.4 
percent of the population is below poverty line. The figures for rural popula- 
tions are 221.5 million i.e. 40.4 percent for rural areas and 49.5 million or 28.1 
percent for urban areas. These estimates are derived using poverty line of Rs. 
49.09 per capita per month at 1973-74 prices, corresponding to daily calorie re- 
quirement or 2,400 per person in rural areas and the poverty line of Rs. 56.64 
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per Rapite per month corresponding to calorie requirement of 2,100 in urban 
areas. 

Further investigation into the economic scene of India will show that increased 
income not only favoured small sections but their monies were either stacked 
in foreign banks and in luxury goods, and were not on economic growth in the 
national interest. The deprived poor remained the victims of hunger. Hunger 
that is not only gnawing pain in the stomach due to a missed meal, physical 
depletion of chronic under-nutrition but the hunger that is the ultimate symbol 
of powerlessness that perpetuates a life of anguish, grief, humilation and fear. 


Comparing the numbers under poverty lines with the figures on per capita in- 
come, it becomes obvious that the income is not evenly distributed. Democracy 
in India lacks the accountability to people who are powerless. Dandekar sup- 
ports this observation through detailed analysis on food production and shows 
from the data for the year 1986 that the country produced adequate food to 
meet the needs of the entire population. It is known that India ranks near top 
among Third World agricultural exporters. The country exports everything from 
wheat to beef. Dandekar points out that over 37.4 percent population remain- 
ing below poverty line can only be explained by the incapacity of a substantial 
section of the population to meet its needs. 


In the 1960s the country faced tremendous food shortages and was very much 
dependent on imported grain and consequent indebtedness. However new 
varities of wheat and rice were introduced, with fertilisers, pesticides and 
mechanical farm equipment. These dramatically increased harvests. Agricul- 
tural progress that made the Green Revolution possible was however available 
only to farmers who had access to irrigation system and markets for their crops. 
These technologies did not benefit a larger number of small and subsistance 
farmers who raised food for their families on marginal rainfed land. Because 
their agriculture remains unproductive and vulnerable to crop failure, drought 
and natural catastrophe, these rural people are the poorest. In turn the plight 
of these farmers, who are substantial in number has affected the national 
economies. Grain yield in lands of these poor traditional farmers, who cultivate 
low yield crops, under marginal conditions, holds the key to the future increases 
in food production. The development in agriculture which came from increas- 
ing the energy intensity of farming: fuel to run machinery, fossil-fuel-based ar- 
tificial fertilisers and diesel fuel or electricity to run irrigation pumps, is beyond 
the means of these poor. Even if they had the money, many of them cannot be 
reached by roads or markets that could reliably supply their needs. 


Green Revolution helped concentration of land ownership and strengthened 
capitalist mode of production. Uneven distribution of fruits of production, 
eprives major part of the population a reasonable nourishment when the 


ite: - is seen to be encouraging export of food and cash crops to the rich 
countries. 


Migration of rural populations, during industrialisation in Europe, was a result 
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of a pull to newly created jobs. Thus the manpower that was released through 
rationalisation of agriculture and introduction of new farm technologies, found 
alternative sources of income in urban areas. In contrast in the Third World the 
rural exodus is of political nature. Migrants to urban areas swell the un- 
employed. Attempts are made to absorb these in public sector with all its im- 
plications of bureaucracy, corruption and allocation of potential development 
resources to unproductive activities and enhance the contradictions between 
rich and poor. 


Very little attention is paid in agricultural research that will meet the needs of 
the poor farmers. It also needs a mention that women form a large section of 
these poor. There is gross neglect of interest of women when technologies are 
developed. Research in traditiona! agricultural methods such as shifting cultiva- 
tion, multiple cropping and traditional soil management methods and those 
based on ecological principles, has received very little attention since it is not 
the need of the larger farmers. Biotechnologies with the ecological insights of 
traditional farming, promise innovative solutions to agriculture’s economic and 
enviornmental problems. 


Increased grain output that was brought about by Green Revloution, also 
reduced grain prices. The poor farmers who were unable to use new tech- 
nologies, earned no new income from bigger harvest. However they lost due to 
declining prices of their occasional marketable surpluses. Increased average 
grain yield benefited the government since it used the expanded production to 
offset its dependence on costly grain imports rather than to significantly in- 
crease food consumption of the poor’ 


Biotechnologies, which developed following the gene-splicing techniques in 
1973, are expected to mark a watershed in the efforts to raise production. 
Biotechnologies encompass an array of tools and applications that allow reser- 
chers to manipulate genetic material of plants, microbes and animal tissue cul- 
ture, gene transfer and other genetic techniques. These allow the work to be 
done in the laboratory because the researchers can manipulate single cells 
rather than entire plants. This saves space and time."Most emerging tech- 
nologies are expected to reduce substantially the land - water requirement for 
meeting the future agricultural needs." 


The biotechnologies will complement rather than replace conventional plant 
breeding. Developments in the biotechnologies could diminish pressures on 
marginal lands and may eliminate the need for costly capital investments 1n 
water supply projects. 


What needs to be however realised is that earlier agricultural research was 
supported by public interest organisations such as Rockefeller and Ford Foun- 
dation. Plant breeders developed new crop varieties appropriate for conditions 
in Mexico, Pakistan, India and Turkey. Success in these countries led to the 
creation of the Phillipine based International Rice Research Institute (IRRI), 
in 1962, the International Centre for the Improvement of Maize and Wheat, 
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near Mexico City in 1965, and ultimately to the creation of a system of 13 inter- 
national agricultural research centres founded through the Washington based 
Consultative Group on International Agricultural Research (CGIAR) § ) 


Countries such as India, benefitted through the help of these organisations. 
Drop in international exports that were the result of these developments, were 
not welcomed by many in the international market. 


In contrast to the above, research in biotechnology, has major investments by 
private sector. It is therefore obvious that "Research efforts on crops will be 
proportional to the value of the crop and the size of the market. Because im- 
proving crops for small farmers in developing countries means producing low- 
cost argonomic innovations, many of which must be site-specific and thus 
suitable for mass marketing, crop improvement for the vast majority of the 
world’s farmers offer little profit--Third World farmers will be neglected." 
It is for this reason that the Third World countries must undertake biotechnol- 
ogy research in the interest of their farmers. 


An observation by the World Bank that farmers holding under five acres have 
increased from one-fifth in 1983 - 84 to nearly 37 percent by 1971 - 72 and those 
holding 10 acres fell from 61 percent to 38 percent.(4), needs to be taken 
seriously. Encouragement to multinationals observed in India is contrary to the 
vital needs of poor farmers. 


Meeting the economic needs of the people must be given priorty and lifting 
large masses of those below poverty line must get attention if the poor have to 
feel a stake in the national development, including the issues discussed under 
population problem. Science and technology has to be harnessed as a humanis- 
ing force and make vast populations aware of their human dignity and motivate 
them for a higher level of living worth of a human being. Developing locally ap- 
plicable agricultural technologies is one such measure which can increase 
production without increasing costs. This will also help rural incomes to rise. 


Children Are Means Of Saving For Poor: 


High Birth Rate A Defence Against Enforced Poverty. 

Mellor says "Continued rapid population growth prevents increased demand 
from labour from tightening the labour market and thereby raising per capita 
employment. No group has a greater stake in reduced rates of population 
growth than the landless labourers, and unfortunately there is probably no bet- 
ter case of the divergence between individual and group interests. Population 
growth adds to the supply of unskilled labour, decreases the chances of any onc 
person obtaining a job, and lengthens the time that is necessary for the economy 
to achieve full employment and rising real wage rates. But more children in- 
crease the number of wage earners in the individual poor family and provide 
greater sccurity for the parents in old age. At the same time, the labourer in- 
curs added costs of child rearing when he is relatively young and at the height 
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of his earning power. Children are means of saving for a class that has few other 
opportunities or instruments for saving. In addition the survival rate of children 
is sadly lower among the poor than the well- to- do. 


If the poor participate in the economic growth, these variables are apt to 
change: mortatility rates decline, the potential to provide more than the bare 
necessities of life rise, and the opportunity to invest in education expands. 
Evidence increases that the poor respond to these phenomenon with lower birth 
rates." 

Science And Technology Harnessed To Create A "World Of 
Affluence” 


It must be recognised that poor parents make a rational calculus for survival, 
when they have lots of children. High birth rates reflect people’s defensive reac- 
tion against enforced poverty. It also reflects disproportionate powerlessness 
of poor and especially women. 


The obstacle in adapting the vast potential of science and technology to the 
needs of the large masses of the poor in the country is the greed of the rich. 
Their vested interests are directed towards creating a “world of affluence" for 
the elite. The fruits of modern economic growth can become available to the 
masses through an increase in gainful employment. However the economic 
surplus is either dissipated by the unproductive classes in conspicuous con- 
sumption or when and to the extent it is mobilised, goes to suppport forms of 
production meeting the requirements of the elite rather than the masses. 
Economic parasitism of the elite is visible to the naked eye in India in lavish con- 
sumption styles supported by a luxury goods sector. In the interest of the popula- 
tion programme, there is a need for a top priority to growth strategies and 
programmes resulting in massive increase in gainful employment. It also needs 
to be emphasised that modernity is mistakenly equated with capital intensive 
large scale industry and mechanised commercial agriculture. However for a 
country like India, genuine modernity requires a viable, dynamic broad based 
agriculture. The focus of developement plans has to be increased employment 
and greater participation of the poor. 


Multinationals Making Inroads In Third World. 

Recent developments on the industrial front in the country, that are encourag- 
ing involvement of multinational companies and production of export oriented 
goods, are not in the interest of masses. Among these is the clearance to a Rs. 
220 million project, a tie up between American multinational Pepsico, the Pun- 
jab Agro Industries Corporation and the Voltas, which brings farmers under 
multinational giants. "The farmers would now wait for directions from the West 
as to what needs to be cultivated in India. The implications are frightening. 


Pepsico will export all the fruit juices from Punjab and provide Pepsi Cola, a 
beverage devoid of nutrient. The Pepsico’s interest in the welfare of the farmers 
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‘s well indicated in its announcement of marketing a sweetner ‘tantumation’ 
which is 2,500 times sweeter than sugar. The multinational therefore will destroy 
the entire sugar industry in the Third World by worldwide marketing of tan- 
tumation. The list of such multinational ‘concerns’ for the Third World popula- 
tions, is unending Government of India is permitting other multinational ven- 
tures and there are others waiting at our doorsteps, should be known to anyone 
who reads newspapers. It needs to be remembered that in earlier centuries the 
First World economies grew by exploitation of natural resources and manpower 
of the Third World countries. They were also able to meet their needs through 
the produce in these countries. A careful analysis shows that with the rapid 
development of the technologies, these First World countries are able to 
develop products such as ‘tantumation’ and cocoa butter which will destroy 
market for sugarcane and cocoa and therefore economies, of the Third World. 


Interests of the First World countries are protected even through internation- 
al organisations. The World Bank is assisting developments of integrated agro- 
processing industries in India. This is said to be the beginning of such projects 
that the Bank will establish. Presently Rs. 40 crores are sanctioned for studies 
for locating areas for taking up projects in fruit and vegetable processing, 
fisheries and fish processing, including canning and preservation of marine and 
fresh water fish and prawns, meat and meat products, leather and leather 
products, sericulture including moga, tasar and mulberry silks, oil seeds 
processing and entire range of packaging. The study group covered the present 
situation in the States of Gujarat, Maharashtra, Karnataka, Tamil Nadu, 
Andhra Pradesh and Uttar Pradesh. These projects are undertaken on the ar- 
gument that presently farm produce worth more than Rs. 3,500 crore goes waste. 
It is further said that "The World Bank’s keenness to help agro-processing 
projects is mainly because of their immense employment and income genera- 
tion potential."* No researches are thought about as to why there is so much 
waste of food when a large section is living without adequate nourishment nor 


are potentials of employment of these highly mechanised modern industries 
looked into. 


The First World countries are also destroying enviroment of the Third World 
countries to meet their own needs. Denudation of forests in the Amazon basin 
has been carried out to raise pigs to meet the requirement of hamburgers in the 
United States. Any number of such cases can be sighted. In the name of earn- 
ing foreign exchange the elite in the Third World countries co-operate with 
these ventures at the cost of their masses, is well documented by the experience 
of the newly industrialised countries such as Singapore, Korea, Taiwan etc. The 
GNP in these countries has dramatically increased while the condition of the 
masses has deteriorated. With the vigorous implementation of family planning 


programmes. Growth of population in these countries has also shown sharp 
declines. 


The restrain on the growth of population in the Third World countries is in 
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the interest of those in the First World after their experience with ethnic migra- 
tions in the 19th. and early 20th. centuries. 


Demographic Transition Theory Needs Re-evalution For Third 
World. 


As it is clear from the understanding in the three stages of the demographic 
transition, the rate of growth of population is low in the first as well as in the 
third stage, however the condition of population in the two stages is widely dif- 
ferent. In the condition of high fertility more children are born because 
childbearing continues from early ages to late of the reproductive span of the 
women. Children are also born at short intervals. Mortality being high, more 
people die and growth rate is low. What needs to be understood here is that the 
high mortality in these populations is rooted mainly in high fertility since 
children born of unregulated fertility: too many, too close, too early and too late 
pregnancies, are a major cause of maternal, infant and childhood mortality. It 
also needs to be emphasised that the survivors are not necessarily healthy and 
such populatlions have high morbidity or ill health. Broadly speaking, in popula- 
tions with high fertility, children in ages 0 to 14 constitute around 40 percent of 
the total and the women in reproductive ages 20 percent. Thus prevalance of 
conditions that affect 60 per cent of the population leads to high mortality of 
the population. And as stated earlier the high morbidity conditions affect the 
entire population and death rates at all ages are significantly higher. 


It should be obvious that births that are results of "too many, too close, too 
early and too late pregnancies" are a product of overall socio cultural conditions 
and not mere accidents. They indicate absence of security and opportunity. 


Lower Status Of Women Enforces Them To Find A Place For 
Themselves By "Mothering" 


Early marriages, and child bearing as a major role of women, can be said as 
a very simplistic explanation of the populations that exhibit high mortality. In a 
more detailed explanation conditions that are responsible for the early mar- 
riages and assigned roles of women will have to be gone into. Lower levels of 
literacy, higher unemployment, lower nutrition levels, unsanitary living and 
overall poor environment, are the characteristics of these populations. Dis- 
criminatory treatment of women results in absence of schooling of girls, poor 
work participation rates of women, more significantly their being relegated to 
a limited number of occupations. These then are downgraded and most often 
not recognised. Official data indicate higher unemployment in women even 
when they are burdened with reproductive and productive activities. Dis- 
crimination in these societies is also observed in distribution of basic human 
needs such as allotment of food, medical attention etc. Case of Kerala perhaps 
highlights that population growth rate is better linked to social indicators such 
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as infant mortality, life expectancy, death rates, and literacy particularly that of 
women. 

Socio-economic development in the now developed countries was accom- 
panied by rise in age at marriage, availability of more food and better nourish- 
ment and improvement in environment accompanied by better standards of 
living. As stated earlier, exploitation of Third World resources and out-migra- 
tion contributed greatly to economic development in these countries. Though 
women in the developed countries do not enjoy status equal to that of the men, 
they have not been discriminated in conditions such as basic needs for survival 
e.g. food, medical attention etc. Greater employment opportunities accom- 
panied by availability of gadgets to reduce drudgery in the household work, 
brought many women out of their homes to gainful employment. Soon marriage 
and childbearing had less importance in the face of career development and op- 
portunities. This change resulted in rapid declines in fertility. Today, many of 
the developed countries are facing negative growth of population having passed 
through zero rate of growth. Bourgeous Pichat designates this phase of popula- 
tion growth as the fourth one in demographic transition. 


Decline In Proportion Of Children Does Not Assure 


Demographic Transition 

Age and sex composition of the population is one of the basic characteristics 
that demographers describe in their study of any group of people. During the 
course of demographic transition due to declining trend in fertility the propor- 
tion of children in the population shows a decline. Similarly with improvement 
in health, and consequent chances of survival, the life span shows rapid increases 
and share of old or the aged in the population, shows a rise. It is also to be 
realised that statistical measures such as percentage distribution, influences 
share of the components which are mutually dependent i.e. percentage of 
children becomes less not only because fewer children are born but also because 
more people are surviving in older ages and their relative share is increasing. 


It is important to emphasise that the population that goes through 
demographic transistion exhibits major socio-cultural-economic changes, 
which are responsible for lower fertility and lower mortality. The latter, unless 
accompanied by the former, cannot be mistaken for demographic transition, 
especially when there is awareness that the term describes the changes that the 
_ Societies that are now in the category of developed, have gone through. A sur- 
vey by Planning Commission is reported to have shown that in India, since 1961 
to 1981 the proportion of population in ages 0 to 14 has shown a decline from 
41.1 to 39.6. The change is more dramatic in age groups 0 to 4 and 5 to 9. These 
two-groups have declined from 15.1 and 14.8 to 12.6 and 14.1 respectively. 
Similarly those in age groups 55 to 59 and 60 + have shown increases from 2.2 
and 5.7 to 2.5 and 6.5 respectively. 
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What needs to be understood here is that though these changes are welcome, 
they are not indicators of the demographic transition that spells progress. It 
should be obvious that the number of births in the population have decreased, 
and pe agmbcr of births averted due to family planning programmes are 85.37 
million. 


The accompanying improvement in the life of people, is not seen. It is seen 
that the infant mortality continues to be still high (104 for 1984) and the figure 
for first month of life is 66 and that for later part of infancy is 38. These high 
ratcs are consequences of poor health of women, and, in the absence of data on 
health, the figure for maternal mortality, which is about 650 per 100,000 births, 
is indicative of the gravity of the situation. The survivors of the infants also report 
high morbidity and mortality. This confirms that reduction in fertility is not ac- 
companied by improvement in the health of the women and children, and con- 
sequently of the general population. 


Population Policies Whether Pro-natalist Or Anti-natalist Are 
Anti-women. 

A careful look at the population policies in the world will show that they are 
anti-women. First World countries that are concerned about their declining 
populations, are getting pronatalist and are encouraging traditional values of 
folk, family and female roles, portraying males as bread winners and heads ot 
households and pushing females in seclusion as homemakers. In antinatalist 
countries, women continue being recognised as child bearers and the popula- 
tion policies are essentially directed to controlling ‘women’s fertility’ with the 
objective of reducing birth rates and with a hope of reducing growth rates of 
populations. The third group of countries are the Newly Industrialised 
Countries (NICs) that have antinatalist policies. Their GNPs have shown 
dramatic increases with multinational involvements. However large masses in 
these countries, as in the other Third World countries, are poor and deprived 
of basic human conditions and there is tremendous increase in the elitist life 
style of a few. Women in these NICs arc also grossly neglected. 


~The Government in India is convinced of "overpopulation thesis" and sees 
family planning as a solution to it, is well supported by its statement. "The most 
crucial problem facing the nation today is the galloping population which has 
been growing at an alarming rate. The population of the country which was only 
342 million in 1947, after independence grew to 361 million in 1951, 439 million 
in 1961, 548 million in 1971 and 685 million in 1981, as per census enumerations. 
The population thus doubled in even less than 3.5 decades from 1947 to 1981. 
India presently has 15 percent of the world’s total population and 2.4 percent 
of the land area.” " Success on the population front is vital for the success of all 
national development and anti-poverty efforts and is highest on the agenda of 
the Prime Minister on the overall strategy to steer the nation into the new mil- 
lenium." 
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While the above spells the government’s perspective of the population situa- 
tion in the country, it further points to the causc of this "most crucial problem 
facing the nation today." As "People practice different religions and there arc 
numerous cultural identities varying social customs and beliefs favour large 
family size and militate against adoption of modern methods of contraception.” 
"The mean age at marriage of women is 18.3 years which is considered to be still 
low. About one third of the population lives below the poverty line. A vast 
mareriey = poor people still perceive children as assets in financial and other 
terms." 


Population problem is a problem of its quality as much as its size. Family plan- 
ning will not solve the problem. High birth rates result from economic insecurity. 
Those who advocate family planning also argue that the "population bomb" is 
ticking and may explode. It therefore needs drastic, urgent measures. Family 
planning being such a measure. The supporters of the family planning program- 
mes need to be reminded that the studies of impact of family planning on the 
fertility decline of 94 third world countries, during 1960 - 70, were estimated to 


iS ai 3 to 20 percent. Social and economic factors accounted for the rest. 


Making contraceptives available and creating conditions for their use are criti- 
cal to extension of human freedom, especially providing power to women to 
regulate their reproduction. 


The Five Year Plans were drafted with the general objectives of increase in 
agricultural and industrial output with important underlying emphasis on im- 
proving social conditions and raising the minimum living standards of the 
population. The First Plan laid stress on agricultural development and sub- 
sequent three Plans on industrialisation. The share of government expenditure 
on social services has been smaller in each of the successive Plans. More impor- 
tant is the fact that the successes of the Plan objectives are measured in terms 
of averages rather than measuring the distributive justice. The political will to 
assure that fruits of national development reach all, seems to be weakening over 
the Plans. To assure active participation of the masses in the national program- 
mes - including those concerning population - empowerment of women, 
scheduled castes, scheduled tribes, rural masses and generally the poor, is ur- 
gently needed. 


Family Planning programme aimed at population control without enhancing 
self-determination and well being of women tends to be oppressive, exploita- 
tive and self-defeating. 
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CAN FAMILY PLANNING PROGRAMME REDUCE 
FERTILITY RATE? 


First World And Its Interest In Promoting Family Planning In 
Third World. | 

Regulating the fertility of its populatica has been a feature of every society 
and at all points of time in the history. Davis and Blake () called these com- 
munity measures the intermediate variables. They pointed out that the society 
controlled the behaviour of its members with regard to: (a) exposure to inter- 
course (b) exposure to conception and (c) factors governing gestation and suc- 
cessful parturition. Concerns about the growth rate and size of population at 
the level of individual States are also recorded in ancient as well as modern 
times. Wilkinson points out that concern for global over-population was sal- 
vaged from the lost 6th (or 7th) century epic called the Cypria, which was com- 
posed to cover the Tale of Troy upto the events described in the Illiad. Wikin- 
son also mentions that observing the exceptional and expanding amount of 
population in a province of North Africa in 200A.D., Tertullian had commented 
that, "our numbers are burdensome to the world, which can hardly supply us 
from its natural elements. --- Pestilence, famine, war and earthquakes should 
be regarded as a remedy for the nations, a means of pruning the luxuriance of 
the human race." 


Practices to limit the number of children born, are also reported during an- 
cient times. These included sexual relations that were ‘unnatural’ including rela- 
tions with same sex, and use of methods such as coitus interruptus and rhythm. 
Abortions, infanticide, more frequently of girls, and exposure of children, 1n- 
cluding strangling, drowning and other violent methods, again more common- 
ly practiced for female children, are also reported. 


As stated earlier, the concerns about higher fertility and growing population 
were cssentially directed to interests of individual familics or States. It 1s sig- 
nificant that these did not discriminate between sections of the population. 
Malthus may, therefore, be said to be the first advocate of study of popula- 
tion and its relationship to the socio-economic conditions. Malthus, writing in 
1798, argued that population grows because births exceed deaths. He, there- 
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force, advocated preventive and positive checks --- prevention of births and in- 
crease in deaths respectively. In 1803 Malthus suggested postponement of mar- 
riages, especially for the poor, to create the necessary balance between the 
population growth and supply of foodstuffs, to avoid hardships. 


Malthus’ theory on population had been formulated in the wake of the French 
Revolution which advocated Liberty, Fraternity and Equality and posed a threat 
to the wealthy classes by demanding removal of political and class barriers and 
distribution of resources to create a more human society. Malthusian thesis ex- 
oncrated the better off sections of the society from the misery of the poor. The 
poor were held responsible for their state of misery since they multiplied faster 
than the available means. 


As the Western countries entered the phase of material affluence, the Mal- 
thusian thesis gradually receded into the background. With the developing 
countries experiencing economic probleras, there was an ideological motivation 
for Great Revival of Malthus. Limiting population growth has become a major 
international activity since 1950s. ©) While countries in the First World are ex- 
periencing belowreplacement-level fertility and advocating pronatalist policies, 
the Third World countries have policies that are antinatalist. John Rockfeller 
founded Population Council in 1952 with the objective of promoting measures 
at national and international levels, to stimulate, arrest and stabilise population 
growth. In the same year the Council founded International Planned Paren- 
thood Federation (IPPF), which established branches in various countries in 
the world as Family Planning Associations of the respective countries. 


Though there arc several authors who discussed about population growth and 
cconomic development, Coale and Hoover °° may be credited being the first 
oncs. And it also needs a mention that it is this relationship between the two 
that motivated the national, and especially international, agencies to take inter- 
cst In encouraging population policies with reduction of growth rate as an ob- 
jective which, in turn, meant promotion of family planning. 


In the First World countries, during 18th and 19th centuries, the population 
growth was accompanied by economic growth and hence the relationship be- 
tween the two was seen to be positive. However in the Third World, and espe- 
cially after World War II, with reduction in mortality, the growth of population 
was rapid and these countries, most of them under colonial rule, had very little 
opportunities for developing their economies. Population growth was, there- 
fore, seen as a hindrance to development. Based on a mathematical model, 
Coalc and Hoover showed that, with the rate of growth of population cx- 
perienced by India, in 30 years the per capita income would be lower by 40 per 
cent. Coale and Hoover’s work also stimulated interest in economic 
demographic relationships of populations. A large number of writers high- 
lighted the public sector costs in Third World countries of supporting rapidly 
multiplying numbers of people. Among the areas that were to be affected were: 
education, health, job opportunities, income distribution, food, other resources 
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and effects on environment. Leff ‘” analysed data from 74 developed and 


developing countries and concluded that higher fertility increases dependency 
burden and adversly affects saving rates. 


Logical conclusion of the researches mentioned above was that government 
interventions to direct fertility trends, through programmes of famil iy planning 
were needed in the interests of the welfare of the people. Enke © was first 
among the researchers who calculated the value of "prevented birth." He showed 
that spending on family planning was 100 to 500 times more effective than spend- 
ing on development projects. Enke’s rescarch strengthened the motivation of 
the international agencies to fund family planning programmes in the Third 
World countries. 


In the light of the growing concern about the growth rates of populations, the 
General Assembly of the United Nations carried a resolution in December 1962 
asserting the relationship between population growth and economic develop- 
ment. The Assembly authorised United Nations to take steps designed to 
provide assistance in population problem. Simultaneously the Government of 
United States of Amcrica issued a "Statement of United States Policy.” The 
Statement expressed concern about the population trends and offered to help 
other nations. 


In keeping with the anxiety about the population growth the United Nations 
held a World Population Conference in 1965, in Belgrade. The Conference 
_ began with the statement by Ms. Julia Henderson, Director, Bureau of Social 
Affairs, United Nations. She said, "Above all, the Governments and the inter- 
national public arc interested in the light which the Conference can throw on 
the questions on fertility, and the means and possibilities of controlling it.” "It is 
the first time that the Economic and Social Council has given the Secretary - 
Gencralsoclear a mandate in this field. We of the Secretariat and our colleagues 
in the specialised agencics will therefore take a special interest in the results of 
the discussions at the mectings devoted to fertility and family planning.” "() Tt 
was not surprising that largest number of papers at the Conference were 
presented at the section on fertility and family planning. 


India was the first country to accept family planning as a national policy. The 
policy was incorporated in the First Five Year Plan (1951 - 56). By mid - 1980 
most of the Third World countries had accepted family planning to influence 
population growth rates or supported it for health and other reasons. These 
countries covered over 90 per cent of the population of the Third World. Today 
only a few large countries such as Angola, Burma, Guinea, Malaysia, Malawi, 
Nigeria and someother smaller countries do not have publicly sponsored, or of- 
ficially endorsed family planning programmes. Table 1 gives the names of the 
countrics and the year when they accepted family planning programmes. It is 
worth noting that a largest number of countries accepted family planning in 
1960s and obviously under international influences. 
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Countries Adopting Family-Planning Programmes 


to Reduce Rates of Population Growth 1960 - 1984. 


Before-1960- 
1960 1964 
Asia India China 
Fiji 
S.Korea 
Pakistan 
Latin Barbados 
America 
Africa 


1965- 
1969 


Indonesia 
Iran 
Malaysia 
Nepal 
Singapore 
Sri Lanka 
Taiwan 
Turkey 


Colombia 
Dominican 
Republic 

Jamaica 
Trinidad & 
Tobago 


Egypt 
Ghana _ 
Kenya 
Mauritius 
Morocco 
Tunisia 


1970- 
1974 


Bangladesh Vietnam 


Hongkong 
Philippines 
Thailand 


Guatemala 
El Salvador 
Mexico 
Puerto Rico 


Botswana 


1975- 
1979 


Haiti 


Senegal 


1980- 
1984 


Yemen 


Honduras 
Peru 
Brazil 


Algeria 

Burundi 
Gambia 
Lesotho 
Rwanda 
Senegal 
Uganda 


$$ ae 
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Indicative of the anxiety over the growth rates in the Third World countries 
the U.N. projections for the population, made in the 1960s, showed high figures. 
However acceptance of population policies with family planning programmes 
to influence growth rates, seen by mid - 1960s generated an optimistic mood 
among some of the demographers. Availabililty of computers encouraged thesc 

Tesearchers to study expected impact of family planning, through multivariate 
analysis, which helped to analyse effects of different variables on fertility. Some 
of these researchers concluded that the ‘population bomb,’ feared in the 1960s, 
was dud. Influenced by these researches U.N. projections made in late 1960s 
showed much smaller increase for the population in the future. 
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Well known demographers, Bogue and Tsui (10) <aid that their analysis of the 

data from the Third World countries, "leads to the prediction that the future 

course of world fertility may be determined in large, by the size, quality and 

spread of the family planning programmes.” The authors, therefore, advocated 

liberal support of national and international organisations, to the family plan- 
ning programmes of the Third World. 


Indian programme drafted as a part of its First Five Year Plan, was formu- 
lated before the international enthusiam in the reduction of fertility rates 
through family planning programmes in the Third World Countries. Initial writ- 
ings on the Indian programme therefore clearly show that though reducing 
growth rate of its population, was desired, there was an underlying faith that so- 
cial conditions determined the attitude of the couples to their fertility and final- 
ly their family size. The objective of the official programme was therefore, to 
provide services through clinics established in different parts of the country. 


At the World Population Conference held in Belgrade Col. B. L. Raina, Gas 
in-charge of the Indian family planning programme, presented a paper for India, 
He said, the problem of feeding its teeming millions and raising the standard of 
living of the general population, made it incumbent on the Government of India 
to embark upon a definite population policy, --- for checking population rise, 
the only factor that seems amenable to control, is fertility. In realisation of the 
situation, the Government of India has embarked upon an expanding national 
programme of encouraging voluntary family planning among the people." 


Col. Raina listed policies on social issues, that Government believed, to be in- 
fluencing decisions on fertility. He concluded, "When such social environment 
is created, the services of the family planning action programme will be accepted 
and utilised more effectively. The results will be enduring if the problem of 
moderating fertility is dealt with in a broad perspective with a multifactoral ap- 
proach. The process of establishing a small family norm can be speeded up if 
the general rationality and objectivity of the approach to child beazing is in- 


creased, and the powerful forces of extensive education, social policy and so- 
cial legislation are fully harnessed" 


Research Findings On Effect Of Family Planning On The Rate 
Of Growth Of Population. 


As population policies for planning governmental action to affect 
demographic variables were formulated, a lot of efforts went into multidiscipli- 
nary research. Berelson 2) reviewed the social science research conducted tll 
mid-1970s. He pointed out that earlier writers had contributed to the field. 
Among them were Freedman 13) who analysed "Social Research and Programs 
for Reducing Birth Rates," Hawthorn (14) Who discussed "Sociology of Fertility’. 
Research Triangle Institute 15) reviewed the Social and Economic Correlates 
of Family Fertility, to identify national research nceds and prioritics. U.N. ap- 
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pointed a Working Group on Population Research in National Institutions. On 
the recommendations of this group was formulated the Committee for Interna- 
tional Coordination of National Research in Demography (CICRED). Added 
to these was the work of Robinson and Horlacher (16) on Population Growth 
and Economic Welfare, Schramm (7) on Communication in Family Plannings 
and National Academy of Science‘s (18) Volume on Rapid Population Growth 
Consequences and Policy Implications. In 1972 John Ross and others 
presented six volumes of Findings from Family Planning Research under the 
funding of U.S. Commission 

Berelson, however, mentions that the "review explosion" really began in 1973. 
He lists all the work done in years 1973, 1974 and 1975 numbering 14, 22 and 24 
respectively. Nearly all of these are works of eminent scientists in the field, con- 
ducted jointly and funded by large U.S. and U.N. agencies. The findings of all 
‘ these rescarches were discussed at length and were also widely circulated. The 
intcrest and understanding generated through these works encouraged several 
institutions to undertake work in their own institutions. Bcrelson points out that 
there was other scientific work (in addition to the above), many other meetings, 
conferences, and seminars, numerous text books summarising the state of 
knowledge, country and regional reviews, including 38 CICRED national 
monographs on demographic trends in individual countries --- and 34 Country 
Profilcs issued by Population Council; the collaborative work for World Fer- 
tility Survey on many issues of both substance and method; and various discipli- 
nary and special intcrest meetings and programmes of research. 


Berelson‘s paper, written in 1976, provides ample scope for understanding the 
conclusions arrived at by the scientific community towards the population is- 
sucs and their causation and effects. Understanding of these is essential from 
the point of the developments in the field of family planning and the present 
functioning of the national programmes. 


Berclson lists five areas, that in his opinion, the researches that he reviewed, 
covered. These were: 


i. Effects/Consequences/Impact of Population Trends. 
2. Determinants of Fertility. 

3. Programme Evaluation. 

4. Mortality/Morbidity. 

5. Population Policy. 


Conclusions of Berelson on the above areas were: 


(1) There appears to be a moderate challenge, scientific and not just political, 
to the received wisdom that rapid population growth retards or inhibits 
economic development to some important extent - especially along the model 
developed by Coale and Hoover. On the horizon one can discern an emerging 
effort to restate the "population problem" issue from growth per se to the 
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removal of negative externalities. 


2) Applicability of demographic transition theory to the Third World 
countries is limited. General development/modernisation/industrialisation in- 
fluence lowering of fertility and so do education and age at marriage/propor- 
tion married and perhaps infant/child mortality. But the picture is unclear with 
regard to income/income distribution, urban residence, female employment 
and family structure. 


(3) Direct research on management and administration or motivation and 
communication or incentives has not yielded much positive programme 
guidance. Fundamental issue underlying much current policy is: would eliminat- 
ing "unwanted" fertility make a substantial contribution i.e. is there enough in- 
terest or motivation for fertility reduction in the developing world? 


(4) The influence of infant/child mortality on fertility, with its policy ramifica- 
tions as a precondition for fertility decline, is still by no means clear - and there 
are signs of a growing interest in the child mortality as against infant mortality 
in determining fertility. 

(5) The researches on population policy are unsatisfactory since the defini- 
tion is unclear. It seems that the researches were directed to "policy process" 
than clarifying what constitutes population policy and what are impacts. 


The conclusions that one is led to, from the extensive research on population 
are that there are serious indications to doubt that rapid population growth in- 
hibits cconomic development to some important extent. Doubts also emerge on 
the desire for controlling fertility in the prevailing conditions of their lives, 
among the populations of the developing countries as well as effectiveness of 
the present communication-motivation programmes to generate such desires. 


Left's analysis of the data from 74 developed and developing countries, 
which had led him to conclude that higher fertility which increases dependency 
burden and thus affects saving rates, also came under criticism. It was pointed 
out that if data from demographically atypical countries was ignored, the cor- 
relation was insignificant. It was also pointed out that planning at household 
level and government policies on savings, played an important role, in national 
savings and irrespective of dependency burden. Similarly Sinha (21) argued that 
in a developing country like India, a given decline in fertility implies much 
smaller decline in dependancy burden measured in terms of ratio between the 
standard consumer product units. He pointed out that the bulk of the savings 
in India were accounted by top 1 or 2 per cent of population who have smaller 
families and their expenditure that was linked to f amily size, forms only a small 
fraction of their income. Experience on economic scene for a country like India 
showed that increase in national income did not help development for all, but 
benefited small sections and their monies were stacked in foreign banks or cx- 
oon on luxury goods but not on economic growth in the national interest. 
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Strongly criticising the view that the impact of family planning programmes 
on fertility was significant enough to make downward changes in population 
growth, Demeny ) pointed that the main prop of the faith in family planning 
programmes as the cause of fertility decline, came from the multivariate analysis 
of the data from the developing countries for the period 1968 - 75. Multivariate 
analysis tries to understand relationship among various factors that are assumed 
to bring about desired change and measures their impact by using statistical 
measures. Demeny says it is difficult to quantify the provision of family planning 
information and services. Encouragement and legitimation of low fertility 
aspirations and norms in a manner that is nevertheless respectful of the exist- 
ing needs and values of the persons to whom the programme is addressed. 
Under these conditions a favourably disposed researcher tends to assign all un- 
explained variability to the programme as Bogue and Tsui did. Demeny also 
refers to other authors who analysed the bere trends till 1975 in developing 
countries. Among these is the work of Mauldin 74) who concluded that at best 
16 per cent of the decline in fertility can be assigned to family planning. Similar- 
ly Cassen (5) showed that "development programs outside the field of popula- 
tion can affect desired family size and thus fertility levels." Countries such as 
Taiwan and Korea, that showed significant fertility declines, invariably showed 
that the downward trend was seen before the family planning programmes were 
started. And in that sense the programmes only helped in the need that the 
people had felt, rather than creating such a need. Two examples of successful 
programmes where declining trends were not observed earlier, were China and 
Indonesia. Both these countries showed, "the extraordinarily strong leadership 
commitment to a population control programme shown by the governing elite. 
Clearly, to apply the lessons of the Indonesian experience elsewhere it would 
be necessary to understand how, for what reasons and under what circumstan- 
ces such commitment can emerge.” so 


Nancy Birdsall 2 criticised the work that studied the relationship between 
population growth and its impact on health, education and employment in the 
future. She pointed out that using the simulation models, projections are made 
for populations of future and then the costs of providing services for health, 
education and labour absorption are calculated. In Birdsall’s opinion the 
relationships between population and the costs assumed, are too complex and 
vary from country to country. She believes that using data which were available 
from earlier experiences on costs in the areas, would perhaps have provided 
more dependable results. In the absence of a careful country specific analysis 
the findings only serve the purpose of justifying investments in family planning 
programmes.. 3 
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Interest Shifts To Research In Organisation Of Family Planning 
Programmes: 

Researches In Family Planning Programmes Show Management 
And Manipulation Through Organisations Can Increase 
Contraception. 

Inspite of researches indicating to the contrary, the faith in family planning 
programmes as means of reducing fertility and consequently population growth 
rates, continues. Obviously the suggestions indicating distributive justice which 
implies sacrifice on the part of those who have presently cornered available 
resources, is unpalatable to those who are decision makers. Such an attitude of 
non-acceptance of reality led to investigations into the organisation and 
management of the programmes. These studies concluded that the impact of 
family planning programmes on fertility depended on quality and quantity of 
government plans and actions. They also said that it was mainly due to the faul- 
ty policy and inadequate implementation that the programmes did not show the 
desired effects. Suggestions were, therefore made to improve policies and their 
implementation. Among the suggested areas that needed change were: con- 
traceptive technology, staffing patierns, patient flow, resources, leadership 
styles, job design etc. 

Among these studies may be mentioned the study by Han. (28) This study ex- 
amined leadership behaviour in the Korean programme effectiveness. He sug- 
gested that a supervisors who can build and maintain group spirit and co-opera- 
tion, who can provide the staff with _dministrative and technical assistance and 
who can mobilise resources in the environment of the organisation, are more 
likely to show high programme performance. 


ESCAP ”) presented findings from four Southeast Asian countries. They 
showed that staffing pattern and logistical support were important organisation- 
al determinants of productivity of clinics of family planning. Patient flow and 
the quality of the clinic services were seen as key variables in a study in Hon- 
duras. *”) Analysis of the experience in action research work in family planning, 
was reported as showing that participatory management training improved per- 
formance. ° Similar analysis of Indian and neighbouring country programmes 
led to the conclusion that well planned activities showed better performance of 
family planning programme. (62) 

The researches on the effectiveness of the family planning programmes there- 
fore emphasised more on the management and manipulation rather than volun- 
tary acceptance by the people so that providing facilities and services should be 
adequate to meet the need felt by the people. 


Discussing about the ethical issues in government efforts to influence fertility, 
Berelson and Lieberson © say that, "some knowledgable observers believe that 
whatever success in reducing fertility has recently been achieved in the three 
largest developing countries, viz. in China, India and Indonesia, all at low levels 
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of socio-economic development, is attributable significantly to incentives and 
pressures, and further, that similar records, such as they are, cannot be expected 
in countries of similar socio-economic setting without similar "hard measures.” 


Rockefeller Highlights Need For More Equitable Distribution Of 


Progress And Improvement In Living Standards. , 
Talking at the conference of the International Union for the Scientific Study 
of Population (TUSSP) in August 1974, where he was invited as one of the five 
distinguished lecturers, John D. Rockefeller 3rd, @) pointed out the ineffec- 
tiveness of the family planning programmes in influencing population growth 
rates. He said that his interest in population issues dated back to 1934. He said 
"For many years a sense of urgency caused one to concentrate on family plan- 
ning approach. It was generally recognised in those days that industrialisation 
led to low birth rates, but there were few countries that had the capital and the 
resources to industrialisc, certainly to do so quickly. Family planning seemed 
simpier and more direct. It would save time and be relatively low cost. And pilot 
projects in different parts of world indicated women wanted such assistance.” 


"Yet the evidence has been mounting --- to indicate that family planning alone 
is not adequate. It turned out that women who avail themselves of family plan- 
ning are chiefly those who already have had many children. --- 1 now strongly 
believe - rapid population growth is only one among many problems facing most 
countries, that it is multiplier and intensifer of other problems rather than the 
cause of them. Reducing population growth is not alternative to development 
but an essential part of it for most countries. Motivation for family planning is 
best stimulated by hope that living conditions and opportunities in general will 
improve." 

Rockefeller pointed that the model of Industrial Revolution benefitting 
people, is outdated. "The development plan of a country must have an overrid- 
ing moral purpose to improve the lives of all of the people of the country. The 
need is to beat back poverty and hunger and disease, to provide more jobs, bet- 
ter education, improved health care." "An important characteristic (of develop- 
ment plans) should be much greater attention, than in the past, to more equi- 
table distribution of the fruits of progress throughout all levels of the society.” 


International Investment In Third World Family Planning 
Programmes Increases From $ 2 Million In 1960 To $ 3000 In 
1980. 


_Anspite of clear evidence that mere investment in family planning cannot solve 
the "population problem" of the developing countries. Investment on the 
Programmes has shown a rising trend. Todaro writes,: 


"There are two activities more directly related to fertility moderation where 
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rich country governments and international donor agencies can play an impor- 
tant assisting role. The first of these is the whole area of research into the tech- 
nology of fertility control, the contraceptive pill, modern intrauterine devices 
(IUDs), voluntary sterilisation procedures, etc. Research has been going on in 
this area for a number of years, almost all of it financed by international donor 
organisations, private foundations and aid agencies of developed countries. 
Further efforts to improve the effectiveness of this contraceptive technology 
while minimising the health risks, needs to be encouraged. 


"The second area includes financial assistance from developed countries for 
family planning programmes, public education and national population policy 
rescarch activities in the developing countries. This has been the traditional 
and principal area of developed country assistance in the field of population. 
Total resources devoted to these activities have risen dramatically from around 
$2 million in 1960 to almost $3,000 million by the early 1980s. It remains an open 
question, however, whether such resources (essentially to those allocated to 
premature family planning programs) might not have been more effectively used 
_ to achieve their fertility goals had they instead been devoted directly to asistling 
LDCs to raise the levels of living of their poorest people --- it is of little value to 
have sophisticated family planning programs when people are not motivated to 
reduce family size." | 


Meetings Of International Organisations On Third World 


Population Issues. 

In 1950s and 1960s economists measured economic development of a country 
through GNP or the gross national product of the nation. To raise per capita 
GNP, it was helpful to reduce population size. Coale and Hoover’s ) work, 
which showed a relationship between population size and economic situation 
in the country, had the underlying faith in the per capita GNP as a measure of 
development. Influence of this thinking led the international agencies and the 
U.N. to promote family planning programmes in the Third World countries. 
However mid - 1960s and 1970s showed that inspite of rise in GNP, there was 
not the expected "tricle down" effect. And per capita GNP, therefore could not 
be indicative of the welfare of the masses. As has been discussed so far, the re- 
searches on effectiveness of family planning programme also showed that the 
programmes had very limited impact on fertility. 


In 1970 the Economic and Social Council in Resolution 1484 (XLVIII) man- 
dated a conference to discuss basic demographic problems, their relationship 
with economic and social development and population policies and action 
programmes needed to promote human welfare and development. The 
World Population Conference was held in August 1974 at Bucharest. The Draft 
Plan prepared by the experts, appointed by the U.N., had the basic faith in 
promotion of family planning as a measure that was believed to be in the inter- 
est of the welfare of the people. 
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It must be mentioned here that during 1962 to 1972, a series of resolutions on 
population were adopted in the goverrning bodies of U.N. and its agencies e.g. 
WHO, UNESCO, FAO, ILO and the World Bank. The resolutions were usual- 
ly initiated and supported by Western and Asian countries, including Sweden, 
the United States and India, who felt that rapid population growth was a serious 
impediment to development and that population and family planning program- 
mes were urgently needed. It is important to note the change in the attitude of 
Indian government from its stand when the familyplanning programme was ac- 
cepted as a national policy and much before international pressures were 
developed. There was a clear shift from voluntary motivation to fertility regula- 
tion, to curbing birth rate and to influence the population growth rate. 

The resolutions of the UN agencies helped in strengthening the international 
programmes and activities for assisting countries in dealing with their 
demographic problems. Among the resolutions adopted during 1962 - 1972 may 
be mentioned the following: 

The 1962 General Assembly resolution that called on the U.N. system to ex- 
pand its research on population and development and increase technical assis- 
tance to countries carrying out demographic studies; 

The 1963 Asian Population Conference, which was the first to call on the U.N. 
to expand technical assistance to countries carrying out "family welfare plan- 
ning programmes’; 

The 1965 World Population Conference in Belgrade, which helped legitimise 
iertility control programmes as a topic of international concern. 

The 1966 General Assembly and World Health Assembly resolutions that 
authorised technical assistance in family planning; 


The 1968 Teheran Conference on Human Rights that affirmed the basic 
human right of couples to decide on the number and spacing of their children; 


The 1969 General Assembly resolution on social progress and development, 
which called on governments to provide families with the knowledge and means 
necessary to control fertility; 


The 1970 General Assembly resolution on the Second United Nations 
Development Decade, which prescribed goals for growth in gross product of 
the developing countries implying a reduction in their average annual rate of 
population increase to 2.5 percent in the 1970s; 


Bucharest: Suggestion From UN Body To Set Targets For Family 
Planning Achievements. 

The 1972 resolution of the Economic and Social Council that decided to for- 
mulate a draft World Population Plan of Action with the assistance of an Ad- 
visory Committee of Experts on Global Population Strategy and that urged 
member Sates to cooperate in exploring the possibility of setting targets for 
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soars population growth rates in countries that considered their rates too 
ign; 

The resolutions passed by the international organisations "mildly endorsed the 
idea of targets, though, none of these international statements went as far as to 
propose specific targets for limiting population growth." "Those responsible for 
dealing for drafting the World Population Plan of Action were prepared to take 
additional positive steps along these lines." ay 


Bucharest: Third World Led By Algeria And Argentina 
Emphasise Population Problems Are Not Cause But 


Consequences Of Underdevelopment. 

The world countries met at Bucharest in August 1974. This was the most im- 
portant gathering on population. On one side was the UN and its member 
governments interested in limiting population growth and on the other, mainly 
the third world countries that saw Bucharest as an event to strengthen the unity 
and determination of the third world to achieve a transformation in internation- 
al economic relations. At the Bucharest Conference, not only was the political 
character of the population question reaffirmed, but the problem itself was sig- 
nificantly redefined in the context of the political and economic aim of the na- 
tions in attendance.” "It (Draft Plan) had undergone extensive changes in spirit 
and substance, especially in the provisions relating to fertility and population 
growth. Whereas the Draft Plan submitted to the Conference had as its purpose 
‘to affect population variables,’ the final version stated its purpose as to help 
coordinate population trends and the trends of economic and social develop- 
ment” noting that "the basis for an effective solution of population problem is 
above all, socio-economic transformation. The Draft Plan stressed the need to 
limit population growth through implementing population and social welfare 
policies with direct effect on fertility. The final Plan by contrast, conveyed a 
strong sense of urgency about the need to accelerate socio-economic develop- 
ment in general and to bring about a new and more equitable international 
economic order. Language inserted in the Background Section of the Plan in- 
dicates the attitude of a majority of delegates at Bucharest that ‘population 
problems’ are really symptoms of imbalances in development process which are, 
in turn, consequences of the international economic systems.” \"”’ Algeria and 
Argentina played a major role in changing the official draft plan to the final plan 
that emphasized the Third World interests. 


The First and Second United Nations Development Decades had assured aid 
from the developed countries to the Third World for narrowing the economic 
gap between the two. "Instead of meeting their pledge of greatly increased aid, 
the industrialised nations decreased the percentage of their GNP that they were 
allocating to development assistiance, thereby giving the poor countnes a fecl- 
ing that the West had lost interest in their plight. --- United States, in the span 
of a fewyears transformed its concern over rapid population growth in the Third 
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World into an American cause. At a time when the United States was reducing 
its development assistance efforts - and was experiencing severe strains in its 
relations with the Third World - it boldly assured world leadership in the 
population movement and gave it a distinctive American identification" 


At Bucharest was organised, in parallel with the official Conference, a non- 
governmental meeting known as Population Tribune, intended to provide a 
forum for private organisations and individuals to express and exchange views 
on the issues before the Conference. At the invitation of the Internattional 
Union for the Scientific Study of Population, John D. Rockefeller 3rd served as 
one of the five distinguished lecturers in the IUSSP lecture series. Mr. Rock- 
efeller, an active person on the scene of the international population situation, 
called for a sweeping reappraisal of approaches to the world population 
problem to overcome ideological differences and to establish a broad 
framework within which future population work, could best contribute to 
human well being. He emphasised the relationship between population policy 
and economic and social development. He also emphasised the need to revise 
the prevailing concepts of economic growth and the growing dependence of 
Third World Countries on the developed world. 4 


While it cannot be denied that the Third World countries have growth rates 
of population that are high and that need to be brought down, the presentation 
so far should convince that provision of family planning programmes, in them- 
selves, cannot influence these growth rates. It is clear from available evidence 
that distributive justice and conditions of the poor and the women need im- 
mediate attention, to increase acceptance of contraception by sufficiently large 
numbers of couples for observing desired demographic impact. This was clear 
by mid - 1970s. However one noticcs continuous investment in family planning 
programmes of the Third World countries and aimed at reducing fertility 
through these programmes. 


US Government Pursues Its Emphasis On Family Planning For 
Third World. 


Among the interests in the family planning programmes is the report of the 
US National Academy of Sciences. The Report emphasises, "fertility reduction 
has --- become a standard component of development policy. Both indirect and 
direct approaches to achieving the goal of reduced fertility have been adopted 
--- the most widely used direct approach has been family planning, which is un- 
derstood to mean the provision of contraceptive services together with infor- 
mation about contraceeption and the advantages of child spacing and smaller 
family size." (42) The report also provides discussion on measures for achiev- 
ing greater effectiveness among the family planning programmes. These in- 
clude, practical matters of funding, attributes of specific contraceptives, opera- 
tional planning, training, supervision, logistics, manager and worker account- 
ability, client - provider transactions, alternative contraceptive distribution SyS- 
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tems, and the integration of family planning with health and development etc. 


It is important to note that in Mexico, at the World Population Conference, 
held in 1984 - ten years after Bucharest, the official US government statement 
said, "too many governments pursued population control measures without 
sound economic policies that create the rise in living standards historically as- 
sociated with decline in fertility rates. This approach has not worked, primari- 
ly because it has focused on a symptom and neglected the underlying ailment - 
-- population control programs alone cannot substitute for the economic 
reforms that put a society on the road towards growth and, an after effect, 
towards slower population increase as well." Yet the US did not abandon its 
traditional agenda and family planning programmes were declared as still im- 
portant, and were promised continuing support through foreign assistance. 


Immediately Following Bucharest Indian Government Releases 
Policy Document That Supports Legislation For Compulsion In 


Family Planning. 

Abiding faith in family planning programmes was also indicated by some of 
the Third World countries e.g. Indian Government, in 1976 - just two years after 
its participation in Bucharest, issued a formal statement on national population 
policy. "If the future of the nation is to be secured --- the population problem 
will have to be treated as a top national priority and commitment. --- It is clear 
that simply to wait for education and economic development to bring about a 
drop in fertility is not a practical solution. The very increase in population 
makes economic development slow and more difficult of achievement. The 
time factor is so pressing, and the population growth so formidable, that we have 
to get out of the vicious circle through a direct assault upon this problem as a 
national commitment. --- We are of the view that where a State legislature in 
the exercise of its own powers, decides that the time is ripe and it is necessary 
to pass legislation for compulsory sterilisation, it may do so." “) After this of- 
ficial declaration during six months from July through December 1976, over six 
million people were sterilised in India. 


World Leaders Led By Indian Prime Minister Present To UN 
Secretary A Statement Pleading For Measures To Control 


Population. 

Much water has flown down Ganges since the experience with the family plan- 
ning programme during 1976 -77. However implicit faith in family planning 
programmes as solution to fertility and consequently population growth reduc- 
tion was indicated by the Statement on Population Stabilisation by World 
Leaders initiated by the Global Committee of Parliamentarians on Population 
and Development. The Statement was presented by Prime Minister Rajiv 
Gandhi, signed by forty world leaders and presented to Secretary General of 
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UN, Javier Perez de Cuellar, on 24 October 1985. 


The Statement pointed out that in the world there were 76 million more births 
than deaths each year. By 2000 the projected figure was 100 million. The leaders 
pleaded for stopping population growth and stabilising population. The 
countries were therefore advised to adopt policies and programmes to do so. 
They were also advised to set realistic goals and timetables. 


Population growing at the rate of 1 per cent per year takes 70 years for dou- 
bling With growth rate of 2 per cent per year it takes 35 years and at 3 per cent 
per year the time taken for doubling of population is 23 years. In considering 
the population growth it is not enough to think of the rate of growth but also the 
size on which this growth accrues. 


The population grew by about 0.3 percent per-year around 1750. However 
the rate of growth accelerated to about 1 per cent by 1950 and in 1986 it was 
around 1.7 per cent per year. What is important is that the slow growth regions 
of Western Europe, North America, Eastern Europe and USSR, Australia and 
New Zealand and East Asia, together grew by 0.8 per cent per year. Rapid 
growth regions of South Asia, Latin America, Indian Subcontinent, Middle East 
and Africa grew by over 2.5 per cent per year. The first group of slow growing 
countries had a total population of 18.6 million, whereas the rapid growing 
region had 65.5 million. 


In addition to the fact that the rate of growth of population of the developing 
countries is high and consequently spells rapid expansions, what needs to be 
realised is that the population growth has a built in tendency to continue, a 
powerful momentum which can persist for decades after birth rates drop. This 
happens firstly because it is not easy to alter overnight the social, economic and 
institutional forces that encouraged fertility. Secondly, the high birth rate 
populations have larger proportions of young. Children below age 14 constitute 
40 to 50 per cent in many developing countries. In other words these children - 
the potential parents of tomorrow, even if they have just two children to replace 
them, their number will be pretty large. 


There are natural thresholds for population that can be supported by the en- 
vironment. These, known as "carrying capacity” explains the dependence of 
population on biological resources. Excess population disturbs the biological 
system. Through demographic transition theory expects all the populations to 
go through stages of development and experience lowering of mortality and fer- 
tility it is feared that many of the developing countries may show a rising trend 
in their mortality. This happens because of the population growth beyond the 
Carrying capacity exerts strain on life supporting resources. 


In high mortality populations the deaths in first year of life, or the infant mor- 
tality, consitutes largest share. John Bongaarts ™) shows that family planning 
programmes do not lower infant mortality rates in the population. Besides data 
from 40 developing countries collected for World Fertility Survey (WFS) Bon- 
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gaarts uses data from Matlab in Bangladesh. He says in Matlab prevalence of 
contraceptive use rose from 10 per cent in 1976 to 34 percent in 1981 but there 
was no change in infant mortality. 


The World Population Conference in 1984 in Mexico has advocated formula- 
tion of population policies respecting human rights, the religious beliefs, 
philosophical convictions, cultural values and fundamental right of each in- 
dividual and couple, to determine the size of its own family. Government 
policies and their implementations were to be designed to meet the individual 
aspirations regarding fertility and meet the collective interests. And this is pos- 
sible only when individuals have a share in collective growth. 


Research In Kenya Show Rise In Fertility Inspite Of Family 
Planning Programme As Land Legistation Weakened Position 
Of Women. 

Analysing the experience of Keyna, Frank and Mc.Nicoll 3 point out that 
the fertility of the Kenyan population is higher than what it was in 1950 and it 
was at peaks rarely attained inspite of two decades of fertility efforts of the 
government. The authors therefore argue that the fertility level is a gonsequence 
of the family system in which patriarchal control of households is combined with 
little economic responsibility on men for their children. Population policy has 
not been concerned with such features of the social structure. 


Kenyan experience also showed that the authorities enacted laws that 
weakened the position of women. Oboler (4) reports on Kenya. "The tradition- 
al (land) rights of women were virtually ignored as a complex system of use - 
rights that included women was converted into a system of Western-st le 
‘ownership’ from which women were for the most part excluded." Feldman 
is also reported remarking on the erosion of women’s automatic rights of access 
to land resulting from the registration and entitlement process. On the death 
of her husband, custom dictates the division of land among sons. 


Odile and Mc.Nicoll “) point out that in Kenya changes in the tenure system 
have in effect skirted any serious impact on the structural characteristics of 
Kenyan families and on the fertility interests they give rise to "the lessened 
economic security of women that has resulted from land privatisation may be a 
factor in the fertility increase recorded since the 1950s: reflecting their worsened 
negotiating position within marriage, women have had to give up virtually their 
last measure of control over fertility that has been represented by post partum 
abstinence" 

Odile and Mc. Nicoll 4?) say, "A typical population policy scenario played out 
have not shown the desired effects on the growth of population. They have 
definitely led to strengthening the patriarchal controls over female sexuality and 
thereby weakend the power of women. This in turn has seriously hampered 
promotion, of smaller families and fewer births per woman. Since it is awomen 
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who are more concerned in reduction in the number of children born their loos- 
ing power has serious implications. 


Nutritionists Point Out Many Children Means Less Food Per 


Child And Generation Of Weak Labour Force. 

Nutritionists, psychologists and public health personnel have reported 
detrimental effects of large families on maternal and child health and on child 
development. This area has been virtually negelected by the development 
economists. If at all any interest on their part is seen, it is only in 1980s, and it is 
exteremly marginal. 


Wray © concluded from his research that almost invariably the magnitude 
of the adverse effect of large family size increases as family income declines, in- 
sofar as more families in poor countries exist in low income levels, the aggragate 
effect of large family size on the health and capabilities of the population as a 
whole, is greater. Positive association was also shown between the likelihood of 
a child’s dying before the age of 5 and the size of family into which he or she was 
born. Such effect is stronger in lower socio-economic classes but is also Sig- 
nificant within classes. Observations were also reported on the effects on child’s 
height at given ages being negatively related to the family size. Similar effects 
were seen on child’s intellgence and performance at school, especially when 
combined with close spacing. 


Buchanan ©) reviewed the literature on.the effect of many births and close- 
ly spaced births, on the health of the mothers. It was observed that maternal 
health was negatively affected by repeated and closely spaced pregnancies, 
especially among poor women. 


Researches do report that as family size increases, expenditure on food also 
increased. However this increase is not in keeping with the increase in size. 
Consequently availability of per capita food becomes less. Evidence is available 
that the burden of deprivation falls heavily on the children. Wray ©) found that 
the likelihood of malnutrition in pre-school children is directly related to the 
number of living children in the families. With declines in income, not only the 
quantity of food but its quality also shows declines. 


Major consequences of poverty are malnutrition, ill-health and illiteracy. In 
turn they are also the causes of poverty. National Institute for Nutrition at 
Hyderabad (India) reports, that of the 23 million children born each year in 
India only 3 million are truly healthy. Accounting for adults it is estimated that 
at least 50 per cent of the population suffers from anaemia. Anaemia in its turn 
invites infections. Malnutrition, anaemia and infections thus form a major vi- 
cious circle and are at the root of ill-health of a population. 


Malnutrition and lack of educational opportunuties reduce labour potentials, 
technological innovativeness and enterpreneurinal abilities. Kuznet ”? there- 
fore argues that increases in traditional inputs - capital, labour, and land - ac- 
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counted for as little as 10 percent of the growth of the presently depeloped 
countries. The residual is the improved quality of inputs or improved organisa- 
tional and institutional arrangements. Improvement in the quality of labour 
through better health, better education and better technological skills, have con- 
tributed significantly to the economic developments in the First World 
countries. 


In this sense, high fertility perpetuates income inequalities, as lower income 
families have larger number of children who in turn are likely to be more mal- 
nourished and less qualified, thus being less likely for an upward mobility. It 
also needs to be realised that the poor families since they have more children, 
contribute a larger share to total children in the population and therefore the 
poor families contribute to the drag on the income distribution effort. Assor- 
tive mating where sons in rich families marry daughters in rich families, as 
pointed out by Meade 55) accelerates the disparities in income distribution. 


Thus an unequal distribution of income is caused by an unequal distribution 
of skills from growing up and perpetuating a large, poor family. Larger families 
therefore are causing problems of economc development. 


Distributive Justice, Empowering Women And Bringing About 
Health And Nutrition Revolution - Only Solution To Population 


Problem. 

Family planning programmes are government induced limitations of fertility 
calculated to balance public and private interests. Seen in this light, promotion 
of family planning seems justified. However as seen from the experience with 
the developments in the field of improving the life of the poor the government 
policies have not assured distributive justice and as a result the family planning 
programmes have not contributed to the economic development, especially of 
the substantial sections of populations of several Third World countries. 
Under such conditions, the participation of the deprived sections in the family 
planning programmes has not been satisfactory and there are evidences of coer- 
cion, on the part of the implementing authority. 
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